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biscuits were served in an adjoining room. The British and
French delegations arrived last, and the diplomatic world
having watched with interest the historic spectacle of the first
meeting between Beaconsfield and Gorchakov, a move was
made into the great ballroom which, sumptuously restored,
was to be the scene of the labours of the congress.

The statesmen took their seats round a green horseshoe
table. The president's chair was in the middle, and was taken
by Bismarck after his unanimous election to the presidency
on the proposal of Andrassy. France, happily on better terms
with Germany since St. Vallier's advent, was on his left and
Austria on his right. England sat next to Austria and Italy to
France. Farther down, at a discreet distance from the difficult
Disraeli and next to the diplomatic Lord Odo Russell, sat
Gorchakov and his colleagues, opposite their late enemy the
Porte. Radowitz, the recorder, sat opposite Bismarck, assisted
by Prince Hohenlohe and Billow. Bismarck himself was respon-
sible for this arrangement. His German colleagues were origin-
ally placed by him, but he objected, "I do not think Hohenlohe
or Billow will have any difficulty in agreeing with me, but I am
less certain of Andrassy and Waddington. I therefore prefer
these latter beside me, and Billow and Hohenlohe farther off."1

The first formalities over, Lord Beaconsfield made his
famous speech.2 Gorchakov and Shuvalov refused to entertain
any proposal to withdraw, and Bismarck hastened to propose
the postponement of this question. All with the exception of
Turkey were only too relieved, and when the Turkish delegate
tried to protest against Shuvalov's assumption that Christian
lives would be endangered by the withdrawal, he was reminded
that the discussion was closed, but the opening skirmish never-
theless rather alarmed the congress. Nobody was quite sure
how far Lord Beaconsfield was prepared to go, and an incident
like this on the opening day did not bode too well for its success,
nor were the prospects brighter when Lord Salisbury and Prince
Gorchakov proceeded to express widely differing opinions on
the advisability of admitting the Greek delegation to their
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aHoherilohe thought that if Lord Beaconsfield really had left England with
peaceful intentions, as Lionel Rothschild stated, his opening speech was mala-
droit. "He only succeeded in making Austria and .Russia quickly C